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LOGICAL DUALISM 


HE standard theories of universals, in spite of their many dis- 
agreements, have one doctrine in common, which the neutral 
spectator might therefore suppose to be the one truth emerging 
from their conflict. It is the contention of this paper, however, that 
that common doctrine not only is false but is the principal obstacle 
to the solution of the problem of universals. 

This common and mischievous assumption is the proposition 
that all general terms derive their generality from the same source, 
that a single account of generality can be given, applicable to all 
cases of generality. Thus nominalism maintains that every general 
term owes its generality to the fact that it signifies a class. And 
universalism, by which I mean the genus of which conceptualism 
and both forms of logical realism are species, maintains that every 
general term owes its generality to the fact that it signifies a uni- 
versal. 

In opposition to this view that the correct theory of generality 
ean be summed up in a single sentence, logical dualism, which this 
paper advocates, maintains that two sentences are needed. These 
two sentences are: (1) some general terms owe their generality to 
their signifying classes of particulars; (2) some other general terms 
owe their generality to their signifying universals. Thus logical 
dualism contends that nominalism is correct in its account of some 
but only some general terms, and that the same is true of uni- 
versalism. 

In this paper I shall endeavor to give a complete description of 
logical dualism, the foregoing sketch being of course altogether 
inadequate ; I shall endeavor to show that logical dualism is no mere 
external combination of a mutilated fragment of nominalism with 
a mutilated fragment of universalism, arrived at by a process of 
Empedoclean evolution, but is rather, if I may say so without being 
suspected of Hegelianism, a synthesis of the partial truth in each; 
I shall endeavor to provide a principle for distinguishing between 
the terms that must be treated nominalistically and those that de- 
mand a universalistic treatment; and I shall endeavor to make 
plausible my contention that logical dualism is the correct theory 
of generality. 

It will be convenient to start with a consideration of nominalism 
and universalism. In the course of the criticism of these alterna- 
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tives to logical dualism, the outlines of our doctrine and the princi- 
pal reasons for it will begin to appear, and we may then conclude 
with a full and direct statement of logical dualism. 

The problem of the nominalist is to show how, when universals 
are not assumed, particulars can be collected into classes that ex- 
haust the meaning of all our general words. Now a class is usually 
collected by means of a property ; possession of the property makes 
an object a member of the class. But a property being obviously 
a universal, this way of collecting classes is barred to the nominal- 
ist. What other ways remain? There are two that readily suggest 
themselves. First, he may choose an object as a standard and de- 
fine a certain class as all the objects similar to that object. Second, 
he may collect a class by enumeration, by naming off the individ- 
uals that are to belong to it. Thus there arise two forms of nomi- 
nalism, the difference between them consisting in the adoption of 
the one or the other of these two methods of collecting classes. 

The plausibility of the first form of nominalism results from its 
covert use of the very thing supposedly avoided; for the relation of 
similarity, as Russell points out in his famous discussion of nomi- 
nalism, is itself a universal. If—to continue with Russell’s argu- 
ment—the nominalist tries to escape from this trap by treating 
similarity itself nominalistically, that is, by defining it as a class of 
particular similarities, it is apparent that the difficulty is merely 
postponed; for these similarities, on the theory, must be collected 
into a class by means of a standard instance and, in a fresh sense, 
the relation of similarity. Thus universals, on this theory, can be 
avoided only at the cost of an infinite regress, a regress which is 
evidently vicious, for the first step in the process can not be taken 
until the second has been completed, nor the second until the third, 
etc. ; 

The second theory unlike the first is an authentic nominalism ; it 
does not re-introduce the universals that it professes to deny. But 
though admirable for its purity as a strictly extensional theory, it 
suffers the usual fate of the pure and gets along badly in the world. 
For it comports so ill with experience that it has perhaps no sup- 
porters. Nevertheless, we shall examine it for a moment, to make 
clear the failure of nominalism. 

The fact of experience with which it is incompatible is precisely 
the fact of generality, which it is the central business of nominal- 
ism to explain. Our general meanings can not be resolved into 
classes defined by an enumeration of members. For it is evident 
that on this theory each class must be limited not only to a finite 
number of members—a point which we pass over—but to. entities 
with which one is acquainted, since they alone can be enumerated ; 
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thus one’s vocabulary, on this theory, is merely a set of names for 
groups of given particulars, things either remembered or sensed. 
But does this not conflict with the plain testimony of experience? 
When I say ‘‘red’’ I do not mean merely this book, that rose, and 
a few other objects actually presented; I mean something of 
greater scope, something that goes beyond the immediate. Gen- 
eral words enable me to speculate about the future, the unremem- 
bered past, and the unperceived present, to have knowledge by de- 
scription about what is not given; but if words referred only to 
particulars with which I am acquainted this would not be possible. 
Transcendence of actual experience by meaning is a fact of experi- 
ence and requires universals. Moreover the theory is contradicted 
by the fact that we can apply old meanings to new experiences. 
The scarlet bath-robe that surprises me on Christmas morning is red 
in exactly the sense in which I understood the term on Christmas 
eve; but if ‘‘red’’ means a class which is collected by enumeration 
and which therefore can not contain objects not yet known, either 
the bath-robe must be denied the adjective ‘‘red’’ or ‘‘red’’ must 
have changed its meaning over night. 

Both theories are thus untenable. Are there not, however, other 
forms of nominalism? No doubt an indefinite number of them could 
be constructed on the analogy of the first, theories which falling 
short of pure extensionality surreptitiously employ unacknowledged 
universals. But if nominalism is to be self-consistent its renuncia- 
tion of universals and therefore of intension must be complete; and 
that requires that enumeration shall be its sole method of defining 
classes. Hence the second theory is the only self-consistent form 
of nominalism, and since, as we have seen, it is incompetent to deal 
with the fact of generality, we conclude that nominalism as such is 
indefensible. 

There are two criteria, it seems to me, of a correct theory of uni- 
versals. It must be compatible, first, with the fact of generality, 
and second, with the fact that our senses reveal particulars. Nomi- 
nalism, as we have seen, by dispensing with all universals carries 
logical economy to the point of penury and destroys the possibility 
of generality. But it provides easily for the presentation of particu- 
lars; starting, as it does, with particulars given in sense, it has no 
subsequent problem of making room for them. On the other hand, 
universalism, the extreme opposite of nominalism, finds itself, with 
respect to the two criteria, in the opposite situation. By positing a 
universal for every general term it makes full provision for general- 
ity; but it precludes by this very proliferation of universals the 
givenness of particulars. 

If universalism is true, the supposedly given particulars evapo- 
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rate into universals. For in what could their particularity consist? 
Take anything that is given in sense: for example, my copy of Ham- 
let, or, if you prefer, this crimson oblong sense-datum. What makes 
it a particular rather than a universal? The exact shade of red that 
it possesses, or the exact shape, or the union of the two? None of 
these, according to universalism ; for the simple qualities ‘‘crimson’’ 
and ‘‘oblong,’’ and the compound quality ‘‘crimson-oblong,’’ and 
whatever quality or tissue of qualities any particular may possess, 
are all repeatable in other particulars; they are all namable by gen- 
eral words; according to universalism they are therefore universals. 

Does the particularity of the crimson oblong patch consist then 
in its relations, for example, its relation of contiguity to an indigo 
square patch? But contiguity is a universal and the whole pattern 
‘‘erimson-oblong-contiguous-to-indigo-square’’ is equally a uni- 
versal. Wider and wider relational contexts will be of no greater 
avail. Even if one invokes the ultimate context, the universe itself, 
insisting that in relation to it the particular is uniquely determined 
and therefore particularized, the givenness of particulars will still 
remain unintelligible, for the universe is not given. 

Universalism thus implies that the only given features of par- 
ticulars, their qualities and relations, melt away into universals. 
Particularity still eludes it. Shall it have recourse, then, to a sub- 
stratal matter as a principle of particularization? Perhaps the as- 
sumption of a substratum would resolve the difficulty if we were 
seeking to provide merely for the existence of particulars. But our 
problem is that of providing for their givenness as well. And 
surely, if the principle of particularization were an invisible mat- 
ter, particulars could not be perceived. Like the universe, which 
extends beyond the horizon, the substratum, which never rises into 
view, is powerless to transmute universals into perceived particu- 
lars. If qualities and relations, the only given features of a particu- 
lar, turn out to be universals—and that is the consequence of uni- 
versalism—the hypothecation of an imperceptible matter leaves 
them no less universal and leaves the particular—whatever it may 
be, whether the matter or the union of form and matter—quite as 
much hidden from our awareness as ever. 

‘“Modes, relations, and substance’’ have now been canvassed. 
To complete the present line of argument we need only draw the 
obvious conclusion,—unless perhaps we should pause to answer a 
possible objection, for it may be said that we have overlooked the 
particularizing réle of spatio-temporal location. Its pretensions 
have indeed, by implication, been examined and rejected ; but since 
the reputation of spatio-temporal location as a principle of particu- 
larization is considerable, explicit criticism should perhaps be of- 
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fered. On the relational theory, location, whether in space, in time, 
or in space-time, is simply a relation or set of relations; and the in- 
sufficiency of relations has already been shown. The absolute theory 
serves us no better. On the one hand, if neither absolute space and 
time themselves nor any of their parts are given, they are in a class 
with the substratum, and share its inadequacy. On the other hand, 
if we can bring ourselves to believe that absolute space and time or 
some of their parts are objects of perception, then, since they are 
presumably particulars—certainly if they are universals they are 
useless for the present purpose—we find that we have merely trans- 
ferred our difficulty from the crimson oblong patch to the space and 
time which it occupies and are committed to a futile canvass of their 
qualities, relations, and substance, in search of the source of their 
particularity. 

The consequence of universalism is therefore plain: particulars 
can not be given. But particulars are evidently given. Therefore 
universalism is false. 

The only recourse of the universalist is to deny what I have 
taken for granted throughout and to maintain that as a matter of 
fact particulars are not given. And that is precisely the strategy 
of all consistent universalists. It is the strategy of Santayana, who, 
though he clings to a belief in the existence of particulars on the 
authority of animal faith, holds that the data of intuition are es- 
sences or universals, not existents nor particulars, summing up his 
doctrine in the words ‘‘ Nothing given exists.’’ It is the strategy of 
absolute idealists, whose pretended resolution of particulars into 
universals implies that since there are no particulars there are none 
to be given. The ultimate issue, accordingly, between the univer- 
salists and their opponents is the question of the givenness of par- 
ticulars. 

The argument of Santayana and the idealists by which they en- 
deavor to show that particulars are not given is analogous to the 
argument developed above, though with this fundamental differ- 
ence: my argument starts, for the sake of investigation, with the 
hypothesis of universalism, and shows that that hypothesis implies 
the non-givenness of particulars; their argument starts with the 
suppressed, unacknowledged, and I think unconscious premise that 
universalism is true, and infers from it that particulars are not 
given. It is most important to understand that in both arguments 
the assumption of universalism, whether as a hypothesis or as a 
premise, is essential; that without it the non-givenness of particu- 
lars is not implied. In order that this may be clearly understood let 
us return to our discussion of quality, which, rather than relation or 
substance, is the crux of the matter. If there are particulars, the 
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quality ‘‘crimson,’’ which is predicable of my copy of Hamlet, is no 
doubt repeatable in other particulars, in the sense that there are or 
may be other particulars of which it can be truly said that they are 
erimson. Since the quality is repeatable, the word ‘‘crimson”’ is 
general. It follows, according to universalism, that the word ‘‘crim- 
son’’ signifies a universal, for universalism is the theory that all 
general words signify universals. Therefore, since the quality 
‘‘erimson’’ is what the word ‘‘crimson’’ signifies, the quality, ac- 
cording to universalism, is a universal. But note that the critical 
step in this reasoning does not follow, on the hypothesis of nominal- 
ism; and as we shall see later it does not follow on the hypothesis 
of logical dualism: for nominalism and logical dualism hold that 
the word ‘‘crimson’’ signifies a class, not a universal; according to 
them, when we say that both my copy of Hamlet and my copy of 
Othello are crimson we mean no more than that they are both mem- 
bers of the class of crimson objects. Thus for nominalists and logi- 
cal dualists the attempted reduction of qualities to universals fails. 
Therefore the supposed proof that particulars are not given requires 
the assumption of universalism, and as a rebuttal of what professes 
to be a refutation of universalism it is the merest argument in a 
circle. 

What, on the other hand, does the view that particulars are 
given have in its favor? 

A statement of the evidence requires a brief methodological pre- 
amble. Philosophy must begin, if it is to begin at all, with a pe- 
rusal of the immediate, a description of what is found. Otherwise 
its theories are suspended in the air and its conceptual constructions 
are chimerical. Granted, its descriptions of the immediate are not 
exempt from error; what it takes to be a reading of the given may 
be only a misreading. But it has nothing better to start with; in- 
deed it has nothing else to start with at all. Its descriptions of vari- 
ous parts or phases of the given are therefore its provisional axioms. 
It seeks to correct them by scrutinizing the given with redoubled 
application, and by searching for contradictions among them. This 
process of correction has no end. But as long as provisional axioms 
stand they are entitled to the respect accorded to principles. They 
are prima facie true. Whoever would dispute them must assume 
the burden of proof. 

Now such a provisional axiom is the proposition that particulars 
are given. When I contemplate my copy of Hamlet, it is no merely 
possible bit of crimson that confronts me, no mere disembodied es- 
sence, no mere formula or universal, but an actual, existent, particu- 
lar bit of crimson. That, I am convinced, is the plain deliverance 
of immediate experience; and no one but a philosopher, his ears 
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stopped with theory, could fail to hear and accept its authoritative 
testimony. 

Such another provisional axiom is the principle of generality, 
the proposition that our general words have meanings that tran- 
scend the data of acquaintance. Thus, while universalism is wrecked 
on one axiom, nominalism is wrecked on the other. Fortunately, 
logical dualism, which remains, is consistent with both axioms, 
rather than with neither, and its compatibility with both is its 
proof. But before we can recognize its merits we must see what 
it is. 

Logical dualism has been defined as the view that some of our 
general words signify universals and that some of them signify 
merely classes. The time has now come to ask which kinds of gen- 
eral words, according to this theory, fall into which of these two 
categories. _ 

In answering this question we may confine ourselves to three 
kinds of general words, for if there are further kinds they are no 
doubt derivative from these three. The first of these elementary 
kinds of general words consists of those that signify relations; for 
example, similarity. Words of the second kind signify generic 
qualities ; for example, color, which is generic because there are dif- 
ferent kinds of color. Words of the third kind signify specific 
qualities; for example, crimson, which is specific because it has no 
kinds. The word ‘‘crimson,’’ of course, is often used loosely in a 
generic sense, but for purposes of illustration it is assigned in this 
paper a specific meaning, so that if two objects differ, however 
slightly, in their color, they can not both be called crimson in our 
sense. ‘‘General’’ and ‘‘generic’’ must not be confused. The words 
‘‘eolor’’ and ‘‘crimson’’ are both general, because the qualities 
which they signify are susceptible of instances. But color is gen- 
eric, not specific, and crimson is specific, not generic. 

Now logical dualism, or at least the form of logical dualism 
which I advocate, contends, first, that all specific qualities are merely 
classes of particulars, but, second, that at least some generic qualt- 
ties and at least some relations are universals. 

By holding that specific qualities are classes rather than uni- 
versals, logical dualism secures the givenness of particulars. For 
in order to preserve their givenness it is sufficient to break at some 
point the universalistic reasoning which would resolve them into 
universals; and this, as we have seen in our discussion of univer- 
salism, is accomplished, if one holds that specific qualities, such as 
crimson, are classes. Moreover the decision of logical dualism to 
treat specific qualities, rather than generic qualities or relations, 
nominalistically, is the correct one, for, being more concrete than 
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generic qualities or relations, specific qualities are the natural can- 
didates for nominalistic treatment. The capital error of the nomi- 
nalist is that going further than necessary he extends to generic 
qualities and relations the treatment appropriate to specific quali- 
ties, thereby blocking himself from solution of the problem of 
generality while nevertheless gaining nothing in return with respect 
to the problem of particularity, which is already solved by the 
principle that specific qualities are classes. Thus logical dualism, 
thanks to its first thesis, retains the whole advantage of nominalism. 

Whether, thanks to its second thesis, it retains all the advantage 
of universalism is now to be considered. Agreeing as it does with 
universalism in the treatment of at least some generic qualities and 
relations, and holding in fact that as many generic qualities and 
relations as necessary are to be treated universalistically, it thereby 
accords full generality to words denoting generic qualities and rela- 
tions. The only question is therefore whether it can do equal jus- 
tice to the generality of words which denote specific qualities. The 
answer is of course that because it acknowledges certain relations 
and generic qualities to be universals, logical dualism, unlike nomi- 
nalism, is entitled to use them in its definitions of specific qualities 
as classes and is thus able to skate safely over the thin ice which 
breaks beneath the feet of nominalism. But since this answer is 
really less simple than it seems, let us consider in detail the tech- 
nique which logical dualism provides for defining specific qualities. 

To begin with a rough and approximate account of this tech- 
nique, we may say that the logico-dualistic method of defining spe- 
cific qualities is the same as the method proposed by the first form 
of nominalism. Now nominalism, we found, has no right to use this 
method, because, if it does so, its refusal to admit universals impales 
it on the dilemma that it must either contradict itself incontinently 
by conceding similarity to be a universal, or, in a vain attempt to 
define similarity as a class of similar similarities, perish in ‘‘the 
eddy of a hopeless process.’’ But the use of this method by logical 
dualism, which recognizes similarity as a universal, is entirely unob- 

jectionable. Logical dualism, accordingly, defines any specific qual- 
’ ity, by reference to some arbitrarily chosen object that would ordi- 
narily be said to have the quality, as the class of objects similar to 
that object. But this is only a first approximation of the method 
of logical dualism and requires correction. 

When I define ‘‘crimson’’ as the class of objects similar to my 
copy of Hamlet, I intend, of course, to include among its members 
this crimson ball, let us say, which shares the color though not the 
shape of the standard object, and I intend to exclude this tan, ob- 
long, cigar-box, which shares its shape but not its color. But this 
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will not be accomplished unless the definition is refined. For if 
‘‘similarity’’ means ‘‘similarity in all respects’’ the ball will not be 
included, and if it means ‘‘similarity in some respect’’ the cigar-box 
will not be excluded. Evidently what it must mean is ‘‘similarity 
in respect to color,’’ and the definition must be revised to read: 
‘‘Crimson is the class of objects similar in respect to color to my 
copy of Hamlet.’’ Thus similarity, which has turned out to be 
triadic rather than dyadic, is not the only general notion involved 
in the definition of crimson. Color is also needed. 

This result is challenged implicitly by Hume,’ who would em- 
ploy two standard objects, both of them crimson but differing in 
their shape and other properties, and would define crimson as the 
class of objects each of which is similar in some respect to both 
standard objects, thereby excluding the tan cigar-box, which is 
similar to only one of them, including the crimson ball, which is 
similar to both, and avoiding all mention of the generic quality 
‘‘eolor.’? But Hume’s clever device merely conceals, it does not 
avoid, the use of color. For one still may ask what ‘‘similar in some 
respect’’—the crucial phrase in his definition—can mean. And 
evidently it must mean similar in respect to color, or shape, or taste, 
or smell, ete. Thus, far from eliminating color, Hume’s stratagem 
lets in a host of other generic qualities. 

The generic notion of color, then, is presupposed by the defini- 
tion of crimson. And color is a universal. It can not be treated 
nominalistically as the class of which crimson, Cambridge blue, etc., 
are the members; because—to mention no other objection—the defi- 
nition of these shades, as we have just seen, requires the use of the 
idea of color. By parity of reasoning, if instead of crimson we de- 
fine oblong or sweet, etc., the universal shape or taste, etc., is re- 
quired. Thus one is driven to the recognition of various generic 
qualities as universals in addition to the relation of similarity. 

Perhaps I should add at this point, to obviate any possible mis- 
understanding, that the word ‘‘similarity’’ is used throughout this 
essay in the sense of complete indistinguishability in a certain re- 
spect ; so that if, for example, the color of an object differs percep- 
tibly, however little, from that of another, the two objects will be 
ealled dissimilar in respect to color. A broader sense of the word, 
which would allow a scarlet object, for instance, to be called similar 
in color to a crimson one, is of course entirely legitimate; but it is 
quite unsuitable for our purposes in this essay. In order that our 
definitions by similarity may yield specific rather than generic 
qualities, similarity in the strict and narrow sense is required. 


1 Treatise of Human Nature (Selby-Bigge), p. 25. 
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Another and a more difficult revision of our preliminary account 
of the logico-dualistic method is necessitated by the well-known and 
puzzling fact of experience that though an object a is indistinguish- 
able from an object b in a certain respect, and b is indistinguishable 
from an object c in that respect, @ and c may be perceptibly differ- 
ent in the same respect. This annoying property of similarity pre- 
sents us with two problems. 

First, it is very hard to see how similarity, in the strict sense of 
indistinguishability, can possibly have this property of non-tran- 
sitivity. For if a is indistinguishable from b, and b from ec, in re- 
spect to color, it would seem that there can be no color-difference 
between a and b, nor between b and c, and that a is therefore iden- 
tical in color with b, and b with c; but that would make a and c also 
identical in color, for identity is known to be transitive. It will not 
do to suggest, as a solution, that in spite of the indistinguishability 
of a and b and of b and c they nevertheless must be different though 
with a difference so slight as to be imperceptible. For by a, b, and 
c we mean three given particulars. As perceived they are by defini- 
tion exactly what they are perceived to be, and can have no further 
properties than those which are perceived. If no difference is ap- 
parent, qua perceived they can have no difference. So similarity 
must be identity, and identity is known to be transitive. But ob- 
servation assures us that similarity is not transitive. 

Second, the non-transitivity of similarity seems to defeat our 
attempt to define specific qualities. For suppose that b is my copy 
of Hamlet, and suppose once more that a and c though indistin- 
guishable from b in respect to color are perceptibly different from 
each other in that respect. Being similar to b (1.e., indistinguish- 
able from it) @ and c are members of the class identified by defini- 
tion with crimson, and therefore the quality ‘‘crimson’’ is predi- 
cable of them. On the other hand, being perceptibly different in 
color from each other, each has a different specific color. Therefore 
the so-called crimson of the one is different from the so-called crim- 
son of the other. Therefore what we have called crimson has at least 
two shades, and our purported definition of crimson defines a gen- 
eric not a specific quality. ; 

Both of these problems are solved, I believe, by the following 
revised account of the logico-dualistic method of defining specific 
qualities. 

It must be admitted, in view of the second problem, that the class 
of objects similar in color to the crimson object b is not exactly the 
quality ‘‘crimson,’’ is not precisely the specific color of b. But that 
class evidently approximates that specific color and we may call 
the class the approximate color of b. Now the exact and specific 
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color of b, namely crimson, would be defined if somehow we could 
expel from the class which is the approximate color of 6 all terms, 
such as a and c, that are as it were imperceptibly different in color 
from b, retaining those terms that are as it were identical in color 
with b. I say ‘‘as it were imperceptibly different,’’ because the ex- 
pression ‘‘imperceptibly different’’ strictly speaking is nonsense, 
since we are dealing with given objects. And I qualify ‘‘identical’’ 
with these same words ‘‘as it were,’’ because identity is not an ob- 
servable relation: the nearest approach to it being indistinguish- 
ability, which, however, is not the same as identity, because, as we 
have seen, indistinguishability is non-transitive and identity is tran- 
sitive. But though the relation of imperceptible difference in a cer- 
tain respect between given particulars and the relation of identity 
in a certain respect between given particulars are thus fictions, 
they are very useful fictions. For, one insists, unless we assume im- 
perceptible differences, how can we make any sense of the fact that 
while a and b, and b and ¢ are indistinguishable, a and c are never- 
theless distinguishable? The only escape from this paradoxical 
situation, which seems to require fiction for the elucidation of fact, 
consists in constructing from the relation of indistinguishability two 
further relations which will have precisely the useful properties of 
‘‘imperceptible difference’’ and ‘‘identity,’’ but which, being con- 
structed from the observable relation of indistinguishability, will 
be free from the taint of fiction. 

The construction of these relations is facilitated by the answers 
to two questions. First, what can it possibly mean to say that two 
objects are as it were identical in a certain respect? It must mean 
that every object that is indistinguishable in that respect from the 
one is indistinguishable in that respect from the other and vice 
versa. Second, what can it possibly mean to say that two objects 
are as it were imperceptibly different in a certain respect? It must 
mean that though they are themselves indistinguishable from each 
other in that respect, there is a third object, actual or possible, 
which is distinguishable in that respect from one of them but not 
from the other. Accordingly, identity, as it were, in a certain re- 
spect, or, as we may better say, surrogate identity in a certain re- 
spect, is defined as the relation holding between any two objects 
when the objects that are indistinguishable in that respect from the 
one are precisely the objects that are indistinguishable in that re- 
spect from the other. And surrogate imperceptible difference in a 
certain respect is the relation holding between any two objects when 
they are themselves indistinguishable in that respect but when there 
exists a third object, actual or possible, distinguishable from one of 
them but indistinguishable from the other in that respect. 


- 
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We are now in a position to define crimson. It is the class of 
objects which have the relation of surrogate identity in color to the 
standard object b (my copy of Hamlet). An alternative and equiv- 
alent definition, however, which has certain extrinsic advantages 
over the foregoing one, is proposed as our official definition : crim- 
son is the class of objects each of which is such that its approximate 
color is the same as the approximate color of the standard object b. 

Thus, in spite of the non-transitivity of similarity, it is still pos- 
sible to define crimson in terms of similarity, namely, by proceeding 
from similarity to approximate color and thence to crimson; so the 
second of our two problems is solved. The solution of the first prob- 
lem is made clear by the discussion leading up to the definition of 
crimson: though a is indistinguishable from b, this does not imply 
that they are identical, for they may stand in the relation of ‘‘sur- 
rogate imperceptible difference.’’ ; 

A statement of the logico-dualistic method of defining not merely 
crimson but any specific quality can now be given in very short 
order. To define any specific quality S which is an instance of a 
generic quality G, choose as a standard an object O which would 
ordinarily be said to have the quality 8S. The approximate @ of any 
object is defined as the class of objects similar to that object in re- 
spect to G. S is now defined as the class of objects each of which 
is such that its approximate G is the same as the approximate G of OQ. 

Thus logical dualism, thanks to its recognition of the relation of 
similarity and various generic qualities as universals, is able to de- 
fine specific qualities as classes of particulars, thereby rendering 
unto the principle of generality and the principle of the givenness 
of particulars all that they demand, and demonstrating that it in- 
herits from its two contrasting parents, nominalism and universal- 
ism, their complementary virtues and therefore neither of their op- 
posite faults. 

A few loose ends remain in our presentation of logical dualism. 
While our first thesis, that specific qualities are classes of particu- 
lars, is entirely explicit, our second thesis, that at least some rela- 
tions and at least some generic qualities are universals, is noncom- 
mittal on questions that one could wish answered. Are all or only 
some relations, and are all or only some generic qualities, to be re- 
garded as universals? I believe, myself, that all relations are uni- 
versals. And I suspect that only some generic qualities are uni- 
versals. But the confirmation of these suggestions would take us 
far afield and it is not undertaken in this essay. Whatever the 
answer, however, to these residual questions, the pent position of 
logical dualism is unaffected. 

I shall end with a brief search for support. Plato, I presume, 
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was a logical dualist. At least his illustrations of Platonic Ideas 
were customarily relations or highly generic terms; and specific 
qualities like crimson were for him too obviously involved in the 
flux to merit an ideal apotheosis. As for allies nearer home and 
more literally living,—the absolute idealists and the exponents of 
‘‘essences’’ among the critical realists are committed to universal- 
ism; pragmatists and positivists will have to be content with nomi- 
nalism; but I take the liberty of recommending logical dualism to 
the charitable attention of philosophers who belong to none of those 
schools. 


JAMES WILKINSON MILLER 
Tue COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE NATURE OF PROPOSITIONS IN JOHN DEWEY’S ‘‘LOGIC’’: A REPLY TO 
MISS BRODBECK ? 


Miss May Brodbeck’s recent article in this JouRNAL, ‘‘The New 
Rationalism: Dewey’s Theory of Induction,’’? is remarkable in at 
least two ways. First, in attributing a philosophical position to 
John Dewey which he has been concerned to refute for close to half 
a century (presumably he has not realized this ‘‘because Dewey 
does not have the courage of his confusions’’) ; and secondly, in the 
manner in which Miss Brodbeck attempts to prove her main con- 
tention, namely, that Dewey treats scientific laws as ‘‘true by defi- 
nition’’ in his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, from which her charge 
of rationalism follows. Not only does Miss Brodbeck accuse Dewey 
of rationalism, i.e., ‘‘that science is logically necessary’’ (p. 786), 
she also attributes to him the wildest kind of voluntarism, viz., ‘‘that 
the structure of science is entirely (sic!) a matter of choice’’ (p. 
785). This alone should have given her pause and made her wonder 
whether she had grasped his meaning. 

Surely in an article devoted to establishing what in fact John 
Dewey’s position is in regard to scientific laws one would expect 
some reference to be made to his chapter on Scientific Laws (Chap- 
ter XXII). After all, instead of tortured exegesis of passages on 
other topics to discover Dewey’s views on scientific laws, what would 
be more natural than to go directly to the chapter devoted to this 
topic? For here obviously Dewey’s main intention would be stated. 

1I am indebted to discussion with Professor Sidney Hook for clarification 
of several of the points made in this paper. 


2 May Brodbeck, ‘‘The New Rationalism: Dewey’s Theory of Induction,’’ 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 780-791. 
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Not only does Miss Brodbeck studiously ignore the main source, 
she makes no reference to any of the pages referred to in the index 
under ‘‘Law, Scientific.’’ Since this index was compiled by Dewey 
himself, he is telling his readers where they can find his views on the 
subject whether they agree with him or not. 

When Miss Brodbeck does make explicit references to the Logic, 
she cites phrases out of their context, which results in her confusing 
the nature of propositions and scientific laws (this matter will sub- 
sequently be discussed). Also, she reveals in at least three instances 
a remarkable power of discovering words and phrases which do not 
in fact appear in the pages referred to. One wonders whether Miss 
Brodbeck really set out to understand Dewey at all. 

Miss Brodbeck writes: 


But not only are logical principles and physical laws instruments, they are also, 
Dewey insists, postulates. [P. 781.] 


and gives pages 16-18 from the Logic as page references. A careful 
examination of these pages fails to disclose any mention of physical 
laws. 

Miss Brodbeck writes : 


Empirical laws, which in Dewey’s system are interpreted to be what he calls 
** universal propositions,’’ are taken to be postulates, representing certain stipu- 
lations and demands inquiry must satisfy. In this sense they are, in his ter- 
minology, ‘‘ operationally a priori.’’ [P. 781.] 


and gives pages 14, 377, and 379 as page references. In none of 
these pages does Dewey speak of empirical laws as postulates or 
interpret them as being universal propositions. The ‘‘operationally 
a priort’’ is taken from page 14. The quotation in context is 


These guiding logical principles are not premises of inference or argument. 
They are conditions to be satisfied such that knowledge of them provides a prin- 
ciple of direction and of testing. They are formulations of ways of treating 
subject-matter that have been found to be so determinative of sound conclusions 
in the past that they are taken to regulate further inquiry until definite grounds 
are found for questioning them. While they are derived from examination of 
methods previously used in their connection with the kind of conclusion they 
have produced, they are operationally a priori with respect to further inquiry. 


On page 377 Dewey, speaking about universal propositions, does say 


But logically it is a very different thing to hold that, apart from its operational 
function in instituting controlled observation, it is applicable to existence. In 
short, we are brought to the conclusion that application is a matter of existen- 
tial operations executed upon existential materials, so that in the natural sci- 
ences at least, a universal proposition has a purely functional status and form. 


Again on page 379 Dewey, speaking about universal propositions, 
does say 
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It follows that existential ‘‘application’’ necessarily (1) involves an existential 
problem with reference to which the contents of the non-existential propositions 
have been selected and ordered, and (2) the operational use of the formally 
non-existential propositions as a means of observational search for objects that 
satisfy the conditions it prescribes. 


Miss Brodbeck does not say where she found page references 
for the sentence ‘‘That’s what Dewey means when he says that 
judgment is not only necessary and definitional, but is also-norma- 
tive and prescriptive’’ (p. 791), interpreted by her as the establish- 
ment of tautological equivalence between symbols despite Dewey’s 
emphasis upon behavioral operations—the heart of his theory of 
judgment. As it stands, certainly, it could not have been from the 
Logic. And when she gives the page references 324, 303, 319 for 
the following startling statement which she attributes to Dewey: 
‘*The ideal of science is final judgment made up entirely of univer- 
sal propositions, with no matter-of-fact minor premise!’’ (pp. 790- 
791)—the reader will search in vain for the evidence. 

What has been said is sufficient to demonstrate the necessity of 
going directly to the Logic while reading Miss Brodbeck’s article. 

It is difficult to examine critically what Miss Brodbeck has writ- 
ten and at the same time attempt to clarify the matter at issue. 
Perhaps the most adequate procedure would be to state in a series of 
propositions what Dewey’s position actually is in the Logic in re- 
gard to propositions and scientific laws and then try to show how 
Miss Brodbeck’s confusion has arisen by complete disregard of sev- 
eral of these points. 

(1) Propositions are the means in inquiry for bringing about 
the warranted assertion, the end-in-view of the inquiry. Thus un- 


like most contemporary theories of logic, propositions as means are 
neither true nor false. 


. since means as such are neither true nor false, truth-falsity is not a prop- 
erty of propositions. Means are either effective or ineffective; pertinent or 
irrelevant; wasteful or economical, the criterion for the difference being found 
in the consequences with which they are connected as means. On this basis, 
special propositions are valid (strong, effective) or invalid (weak, inadequate) ; 
loose or rigorous, etc. [P. 287.] 


(2) Linguistic expressions thus become propositions only in so 
far as they function as means in inquiry, and the type of proposi- 
tion which they become in inquiry is not determined by an examina- 
tion of their linguistic content or form but rather by their function, 
by the réle which they perform in inquiry. 


When a linguistic form is separated from the contextual matter of problem- 


inquiry, it is impossible to decide of what logical form it is the expression. 
[P. 290.] 


> 
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. . a content of a proposition has the form of universality in virtue of the 
distinctive function it performs in inquiry. [P. 271.] 


(3) Dewey distinguishes between two basic types of proposi- 
tions, the generic and the universal propositions. Generic proposi- 
tions function in two basic ways in inquiry. They 


(1) locate and circumscribe the problem set by an indeterminate situation and 


. .- (2) provide the evidence which tests solutions that are suggested and 
proposed. [P. 288.] 


Although they may be linguistically composed of only two terms 
they are always polyadic because by directly referring to existence 
they involve spatio-temporal determination.® 

(4) Universal propositions perform the conceptual functions in 
inquiry. They 
(1) represent possible solutions of the problem in hand, and . . . (2) prescribe 


operations which when performed, yield new data tending in the direction of a 
determinate existential situation. [P. 288.] 


Universal propositions are definitory in character and as pos- 
sible solutions are expressed in hypothetical ‘‘if-then’’ form. 
For this reason a universal hypothetical proposition has the form of a definition 
in its logical sense. [P. 272.] 


The definition thus forms a rule for the performance of (1) an experimental 
operation and (2) for guiding further operations of discrimination. [P. 277.] 


Universal propositions are dyadic, not polyadic, because they 
are non-existential in nature ; the terms being that which follows the 
‘*if’’ and that which follows the ‘‘then’’ when the proposition is 
expressed in hypothetical form. When universal propositions are 
expressed in hypothetical ‘‘if-then’’ form, although the clauses are 
related necessarily, the ‘‘then’’ is not implied by the ‘‘if’’ because 
the two clauses represent the analysis of a single conception or 
definition. 


Because the universal hypothetical propositions which constitute ordered dis- 
course arise from analyses of single meanings or conceptions, their constituents 
sustain a necessary relation to each other. [P. 279.] 


(5) The judgment or warranted assertion is the outcome of 
competent inquiry ; it may be employed as means in subsequent in- 
quiries. As such it would become propositional in the inquiry, and 
the type of proposition that it becomes is based upon the function 
which it performs in the particular inquiry. If it takes on ‘‘univer- 
sal functioning’’ (becomes a possible hypothesis or prescribes oper- 
ations which when performed may yield new data), it becomes defi- 
nitional. To function as a universal proposition involves being 


3 Logic, p. 312. 
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definitional but this does not mean that before it took on universal 
functioning it must have been a definition. At any time that which 
is a warranted assertion may become suspect and become the sub- 
ject-matter for further inquiry. 

(6) Dewey has succinctly expressed what is relevant to the pres- 
ent discussion in regard to scientific laws in the following passage 
of the Logic. 


We append, however, some comments upon the double meaning of the word 
law. It is employed to designate the content of physical generalizations both 
when (1) a specified conjunction of traits has been observed and confirmed 
without an exception being found, and (2) when the relation in question is it- 
self a member of a system of interrelated universal propositions. In the former 
case, it designates what we call a general fact, such as ‘‘tin melts at the tem- 
perature of 232° C.’’? There is no objection to the double use of the word 
‘*law.’? But the use should not be allowed to disguise the fact that law in one 
case is existential in reference, while in the other it is definitely non-existential 
in reference. A law in mathematical physics is universal in as far as its mathe- 
matical content enables deduction to other propositions in discourse to be made. 
As a law of physics, its content is existential and contingent. [P. 354.] 


Now let us return to some of Miss Brodbeck’s formulations. 


Empirical laws, which in Dewey’s system are interpreted to be what he calls 
‘*universal propositions’? ... [P. 781.] 


The interesting question is, therefore, what makes Dewey say that empirical 
laws are definitions—a proposition no empiricist would accept. [P. 783.] 


Thus, universal propositions (laws of nature!) are ‘‘analytic’’ in the full 
Kantian sense of the word, for they represent an analysis of a conception into 
its component parts, as in ‘‘A white horse is white.’’ [P. 782.] 


For Dewey, empirical laws are determined inductively and are 
therefore only probable. They may in subsequent inquiries be em- 
ployed as means and as such may function as universal propositions. 
Miss Brodbeck has overlooked (5) and (6), misunderstood (4) and 
in identifying scientific laws with universal propositions has disre- 
garded (1). Analytically, empirical laws are empirical assertions 
and as such have the property of truth and falsity and since truth- 
falsity is not a property of Dewey’s propositions, it would require 
more than ‘‘ Promethean illusions’’ to identify the two. 

I ean only guess that a partial source of Miss Brodbeck’s mis- 
understanding of Dewey’s conception of propositions is to be traced 
to an unwarranted identification of Dewey’s generic and universal 
propositions with analytic and synthetic propositions. 

Dewey, on occasion in the Logic, offers certain propositions as 
categorically illustrating specific propositional forms in violation 
of his own doctrine. This would seem to point to the importance 
of continually keeping (2) in mind. The instance of the Newtonian 


- 
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formula for gravitation as a universal proposition is quite properly 
cited by Miss Brodbeck. 


And what examples does Dewey himself give of such ‘‘analytic’’ physical laws? 
*¢ All men are mortal’’ and the Newtonian law of gravitation! [P. 782.] 


with pages 312-313, and 256 as page references. 

However, in regard to Miss Brodbeck’s illustration of ‘‘ All men 
are mortal’’ the case is otherwise. On page 256 in discussing the 
distinction between the generic and the universal Dewey writes the 
following : 


Every modern text on logic points out the ambiguity in such propositions as 
*¢ All men are mortal.’’ In one interpretation, that sanctioned by tradition, it 
means that the class of men (in the sense of kind), is included within the class 
of mortal things. Stated explicitly in its existential import it means ‘‘ All men 
have died or—will die’’—a spatio-temporal proposition. On the other hand, it 
means that ‘‘If anything is human, then it is mortal’’: a necessary interrela- 
tion of the characters of being human and being mortal. Such a proposition 
does not imply nor postulate that either men or creatures who die actually exist. 
It would be valid, if valid at all, even if no men existed, since it expresses a 
necessary relation of abstract characters. On the other hand, the proposition 
** All men are mortal’’ interpreted in its existential reference is logically an I 
proposition, and being of the inductive order is subject to the contingencies of 
existence and of matter-of-fact knowledge. 


Miss Brodbeck writes: 


Empirical laws, which in Dewey’s system are interpreted to be what he calls 
‘‘universal propositions.’’ ...[P. 781.] 


Now, it is analytic that an empirical law refers to existence, is 
existential, and it is curious that since Miss Brodbeck believes that 
Dewey interprets it to be a universal proposition she was not dis- 
turbed by her further remarks regarding universal propositions. 

She writes : 


Dewey’s universal proposition which supplies the reason for, or ‘‘ grounds’? of, 
the generic is ‘‘nonexistential in reference . . . [P. 787.] 


For only the universal, definitional, non-existential proposition satisfies the 
criteria of necessary and sufficient conditions. [P. 788.] 


On this interpretation Dewey is made to hold that existential 
laws are non-existential! Perhaps it is Miss Brodbeck who lacks 
the ‘‘courage of her confusions.”’ 

I think the nature of Dewey’s universal propositions and scien- 
tific laws have been for present purposes amply shown. When it is 
seen that for Dewey scientific laws are not ‘‘true by definition’’ or 
‘Sanalytic,’’ the ‘‘ground’’ gives way beneath Miss Brodbeck’s 
charges. 


Miuton MayYErRorr 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Citizen Thomas More and His Utopia. RussELL AMEs. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1949. viii + 230 pp. $3.50. 


The author deserves praise for his minute study of the economic 
and social position of Thomas More. He gives evidence that Henry 
VIII selected him as representative of the commercial classes for 
diplomatic missions and finally for the highest office. The students 
of humanism are rarely familiar with the economic background of 
the thinkers and scholars whom they call humanists. This back- 
ground, however, is important for understanding their new sense of 
independence. 

Erasmus escaped the position of a dependent intellectual cour- 
tier by joining a new publishing house ‘as partner. For a short 
time the new technology made the intellectual free from the whims 
of popes and kings. 

So far so good. But this remains a background for an intel- 
lectual adventure that looks for the truth about the whole. The 
author is mistaken when he proclaims the humanists as ideologists 
of the middle-class reform and as predecessors of the Encyclopedists 
(p. 104). Erasmus and Thomas More are as much alarmed by the 
rise of a despotic state as by the growth of monopolistic financial 
power in the bourgeoisie. The author can not maintain an inde- 
pendent position between the Marxist and Catholic experts on 
Thomas More. He submits to the Marxist pattern. 

Such a methodological mistake limits the merits of the book. 
For his splendid analysis should have taught the author a genuinely 
sociological fact. The humanists are a new social group cutting 
through the lines of social stratification. After the monopoly of the 
ecclesiastical body of learning was broken, the humanists established 
a worldly group of intellectuals with the potentialities of freedom 
and independence in the world and in the subjects of their writings. 
The humanists brought into existence a new level of societal rela- 
tionship, the communion of Humanitas (learning as dynamic power 
of building up the human person), stretching beyond political and 
social borderlines, a group unified by the awareness of the construc- 
tive power of learning for illuminating the self and for enlightening 
the fellow man. 

Erasmus’s correspondence demonstrates the reality of the hu- 
manistic contributions to modern society. 

ALBERT SALOMON 


Tue New ScHoou For SociaL RESEARCH 
New YorK 
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Conflicting Patterns of Thought. Karu PrisramM. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1949. viii + 176 pp. $3.25. 


This book is an ambitious attempt by a Vienna-trained econo- 
mist now associated with the U. S. Tariff Commission to connect in 
a condensed, outline form the four leading social philosophies of 
the present with what he believes to be their corresponding ‘‘pat- 
terns of thought.’’ Unfortunately, however, he is never very clear 
as to what, exactly, a ‘‘pattern’’ is. It would seem to be a matter 
of epistemology and logic: ‘‘methods adopted for defining the 
sources of knowledge . . . for organizing coherent thinking’’; yet 
we are told that ‘‘the purely logical aspects of these patterns will 
be dealt with only to the extent that it is necessary for differentiat- 
ing them from each other’’ (pp. 1,6). Even the latter is done only 
in popular terms. 

Dr. Pribram is eager to get on with his fervent defense of one 
of the four patterns, nominalism, as the sole source of light and 
leading in polities and economics. The other three, universalism, 
intuitionism, and dialectical reasoning, are ‘‘fruits of the same tree 
of logic,’’ and lead to all manner of disasters. Nominalism alone 
rejects ‘‘the identity of thinking and being,”’ and offers ‘‘no pros- 
pect of finding absolute verities’’; with the result that ‘‘only nom- 
inalistic reasoning can provide methods of settling international 
conflicts by peaceful means’’ (pp. 58, 122-123). 

It is indeed refreshing, after a torrent of books blaming nom- 
inalism and secularization for all the ills of our century, to encoun- 
ter a treatise which boldly turns the tables on the absolutists by 
asserting that ‘‘the struggle for democratic institutions based on 
the principles of individual liberty and self-responsibility and the 
struggle to maintain the validity of nominalistic methods of reason- 
ing are fundamentally struggles for the same cause’’ (p. 173). 
But it may be doubted that Dr. Pribram has proved anything of 
the sort; and it is no service to nominalism to make claims which 
are SO excessive. 

His case against the other three patterns is substantial enough: 
he shows that universalistic reasoning, the antithesis of nominalism, 
ought logically to lead to the fettering of men’s minds in ‘‘eternally 
valid rigid ideas.’’ Intuitional and dialectical reasoning similarly 
‘‘represent attempts to preserve the identity of thinking and being 
without maintaining the belief in eternally valid ideas’’ (p. 164). 
All three patterns serve admirably the purposes of narrow groups: 
churches, races, parties, which believe themselves privileged to give 
orders. They ‘‘provide the intellectual background for creation of 
a fanatic zeal to fight for a cause believed to be just and absolutely 
valid’’ (pp. 56-57). But the causal link between non-nominal 
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‘‘pattern’’ and political iniquity is still to be forged. The failure 
of Dr. Pribram’s attempt at correlation is evident when he gets 
down to concrete cases. England, especially in the Victorian age, 
was the home of ‘‘the most outspoken nominalism,’’ and should 
properly have remained true to the most unmitigated freedom of 
enterprise. The surprising addiction of the Labour Party to na- 
tionalization ‘‘appears to have been due largely to the spread of 
social philosophies which originated on German soil’’ (p. 107). 
But the evidence cited by the author deals chiefly with the influ- 
ence of Hegel upon British conservatives rather than Fabians; and 
it is questionable whether ‘‘a conception of society as an integrated 
whole became a characteristic feature of the reasoning of many 
British socialists’? in the interwar years (p. 108). Those arch- 
nominalists, Bentham and Mill, were, and still are, much more pow- 
erful influences among the followers of Attlee and Bevin. 

The triangular shifting relationship between political policy, 
social doctrine, or scale of values, and pattern or method of think- 
ing, is much more complicated and unstable than Dr. Pribram 
admits. There is, alas, no historical one-to-one relationship between 
pattern and policy, nor any fixed straightline linkage running from 
doctrine-pattern-policy or pattern-doctrine-policy. Queer bedfel- 
lows remain constant phenomena in these fields. It is a pleasure to 
welcome so valiant a champion from ‘‘the only outpost of nominal- 
istic reasoning east of the Rhine,’’ Vienna, but his claims need 
tempering in the fires of logical criticism. 

H. A. L. 


Characteristically American. RaupH Barton Perry. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. x + 162 pp. $3.00. 


‘“What is it to be American—in thought and deed and feel- 
ing?’’ Many have asked that question, and will continue to do so, 
but few are better equipped to answer it than the deliverer of these 
five lectures on the William W. Cook Foundation at the University 
of Michigan late in 1948. If allowed only one word for his answer, 
it would be ‘‘individualism’’; but if two were permitted, the quali- 
fier ‘‘collective’’ would be added. Yet ‘‘collective individualism’’ 
says poorly what Professor Perry goes on to characterize very well, 
the American faith in man and in what he can accomplish by vol- 
untarily united effort. ‘‘Inventive optimism, which moves moun- 
tains by learning how and applying the necessary leverage’’ is a 
better capsule sketch of it. One of the lectures skilfully condenses 
‘‘The Development of American Thought’’ in 35 pages, while an- 
other hymns William James as ‘‘the most perfect philosophical ex- 
pression of American individualism.’’ In an excellent survey of 
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‘‘The American Religious Heritage’’ the thorny question: ‘‘ Are 
Catholicism and American liberalism forever irreconcilable?’’ is 
faced with courage and calmness, yet with deep concern. The crux 
of the ‘‘separation”’ issue is clearly stated: ‘‘The traditional Amer- 
ican doctrine does not imply that all religious cults are on the same 
plane as regards truth, but only that all claimants are on the same 
plane as members of a civil society.’? Hence there is, it ‘‘must be 
regretfully concluded, a conflict, or the seed of a conflict’’ over the 
question whether Catholicism is to be regarded ‘‘for political pur- 
poses’’ as the sole repository of absolute truth with the resulting 
privilege of suppressing error, or as one of several sects asserting 
such claims (pp. 120-121, italics his). Americanism to the author 
implies ‘‘that saving doubt—that ‘perhaps’—which softens the 
inquisitorial temper; that intellectual humility which stops men 
from imposing exclusive opinion by force or by indoctrination ; that 
faith in general truth which is fearless of the discussion of partic- 
ular questions; that spirit of discovery and openness toward the 
future, that recognition of boundless possibilities, which shrinks 
from narrow and rigid commitments.’’ (p. 125). To this and many 
other splendid visions in which his pages abound, one can only 
reply: ‘‘ Would it were so!’’ Without ceasing to be a realist, Pro- 
fessor Perry has penned an admirable humanist’s handbook of 
American ideals. One can but hope that they may prove in time to 
be more than reflections in a mirror of his own mellow and tested 
wisdom. 


H. A. L. 


Philip Freneau and the Cosmic Enigma: The Religious and Philo- 
sophical Speculations of an American Poet. NELSON F. ADKINS. 
New York: New York University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1949. 84 pp. $2.50. 


This monograph is a useful account of the temperamental wrest- 
lings of Freneau with cosmic speculation. Adkins demonstrates 
that the usual blanketing of Freneau’s thought by the label ‘‘de- 
istic’’ is unfair, since the poet throughout his life was a seeker who 
never found his metaphysical port. Early in his life, he was an 
orthodox Calvinist; later, Newtonian cosmology, classical atomism 
and hedonism, and that vague primitivism so frequent in the Eng- 
lish eighteenth-century transitional poets, all appear in Freneau’s 
writings, as well as deism. No one of them occupied his mind for 


long; they were the winds of current doctrine and he the volant 
leaf. 


J. L. B. 
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The Story of the R. P. A., 1899-1949. A. GowaNns WuytTse. Lon- 
don: Watts and Company. 1949. viii+105 pp. 5s. 


The cryptic initials of the title do not represent, mirabile dictu, 
a government agency. They stand for the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation, the British publishers to what we in the United States 
would call the Humanist movement. The R. P. A. is a remarkable 
organization ; it is a freethought press which has managed to hold 
out for half a century. That it has done so is largely due to the 
merchandising sense of the founder, Charles A. Watts, and his son 
and successor, Frederic Watts. Charles Watts aimed at creating 
‘‘a propaganda machine which would be as effective for Rational- 
ism as the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge or The Re- 
ligious Tract Society was for Supernaturalism’’ (p. 27). He did 
not meet with complete success, of course, but his attempt was a 
worthy one. To my mind its most interesting aspect was that he 
did not underestimate the reading potential of the poor. There is 
no concession to popularity except price in the series of sixpenny 
reprints; in 1902, ‘‘the wonderful year of the association,’’ more 
than 150,000 reprints of works by Huxley, Clodd, Laing, Arnold, 
and Haeckel were sold. More recently, the R. P. A. successfully 
inaugurated its Thinker’s Library in the very heart of the depres- 
sion, selling 100,000 volumes of this cheap series in 1929, and 
. double that number in 1930. No comparable group has done as 
well in the United States. 

A. Gowans Whyte, one of the pioneers of the organization, is, as 


a fifty-year man, especially well-qualified to tell the interesting story 
in this jubilee volume. LLB 


George Chapman. The Effect of Stoicism upon his Tragedies. 
JOHN WILLIAM WIELER. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1949. xi+ 218 pp. $2.75. 


This interesting little book is a case study of the interest in and 
understanding of Stoic ethics during the English Renaissance. 
Mr. Wieler contends that there was a pervasive knowledge of ‘‘the 
more common decrees’’ of Stoicism during this period, and that 
this general familiarity with the Stoic position is evident in Chap- 
man’s only great tragedy, his maiden effort, Bussy D’Ambois. 
Later, Wieler maintains, Chapman became a deeper student of 
Stoicism, going beyond most of his literary contemporaries. The 
effect of this closer study was to ruin Chapman as a tragic writer, 
for ‘‘since Chapman’s Stoical men maintain complete control over 
any circumstance that threatens to disrupt their mental peace, their 
lives are dedicated to those principles that culminate in the nega- 
tion of tragedy’’ (p. 160). LLB 
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THE THIRD INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


HE Third Inter-American Congress of Philosophy was held 

in Mexico City from January 11 to 20, 1950. It will be re- 
called that the First Inter-American Conference of Philosophy 
was held at Yale from April 30 to May 1, 1943; the First Inter- 
American Congress of Philosophy in Haiti in September, 1944; 
and the Second Inter-American Congress in New York at Colum- 
bia University in December, 1947. 

This Third Inter-American Congress had a number of impor- 
tant new characteristics and features. In the first place, though 
there was good representation from North America and Canada, 
considering the unfavorable time of year, this was the first Inter- 
American Congress in which representatives from Latin America 
were predominant. Mexican philosophy was of course integrally 
represented with forty to fifty philosophers, including a fine 
group of very able and promising younger men who will surely 
make their mark in philosophy in the course of their development. 
Delegates had come from the Argentine (not directly, the Argen- 
tine having been represented by philosophers in exile only), Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Santo Domingo, and Vene- 
zuela. 

The second new feature was that upon our arrival we received 
three large folders of mimeographed copies of all papers which 
had been submitted, translated from Spanish into English, or 
vice versa, involving a staggering amount of preliminary prepa- 
ration and a whole corps of translators, typists, and mimeograph- 
ers, all codrdinated by Leopoldo Zea, whose organizational genius 
continued in evidence during the entire Congress. This device 
of mimeographing the papers in advance obviated any necessity 
of their being read in public by their authors. Consequently, 
all the time from January 11-20 was devoted to discussion. One 
had to experience this to believe it possible, and to be convinced 
at once that the practical demonstration of this method had made 
obsolete the usual procedure at Congresses, at which dreary 
reading of papers is at a maximum and lively discussion of them 
at a minimum. It should be added that, reflecting the admir- 
able organization of the Congress all around, there was a ‘‘re- 
lator’? and a ‘‘comentador’’ for every one of the three great 
topics that formed the core of the program of the Congress: the 
‘‘relator’’ analyzed, and organized, all papers submitted for his 
session in a masterly résumé lasting about forty minutes. The 
‘‘comentador’’ was charged with the responsibility of announc- 
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ing the topics successively under discussion, and of keeping the 
discussion from developing into ‘‘discursos’’ or from going astray. 
He had, and exercised, the right of unlimited ‘‘interventions.’’ 

Another feature of this Congress was the fact that there were 
no concurrent sessions, except at the beginning when a UNESCO 
round table on ‘‘Threats to Intellectual Liberty’’ ran concur- 
rently with the first topic of the Congress. The fact that we were 
all together practically all the time contributed greatly to the 
success of the Congress. Successful discussion can take place 
only when participants have come to know each other. The lan- 
guage barrier during these sessions was overcome by use of a 
triple simultaneous translation system, which has now become a 
common and almost indispensable feature at international con- 
ferences. 

Limitations of space forbid extended reference to the UNESCO 
Round Table, mentioned before, to which Jean Wahl and Alex- 
andre Koyré had been sent from Paris, and to the sessions which 
followed in succession on the themes of ‘‘The Significance and 
Scope of Scientific Knowledge,’’ ‘‘The Importance of Existen- 
tialism,’’ and ‘‘American Philosophy.’’ To most North Ameri- 
. cans it probably came as a surprise to note how great the interest 
in existentialism, especially of Jean-Paul Sartre’s type, is in 
Latin America. Some of the young Mexican philosophers who 
seemed particularly attracted to it, when asked to explain their 
interest in it, since to North Americans it seemed incongruous 
that a seemingly pessimistic philosophy should exercise such an 
attraction upon Latin American philosophers, replied: ‘‘To us, 
on the contrary, existentialism does not seem pessimistic ; its stress 
on man’s freedom and responsibility has made us feel as if win- 
dows had been thrown open upon our life and thought, giving 
us fresh air and‘clear light.’’ The sincerity of their philosophi- 
cal convictions made many of us feel that existentialism deserved 
a new look and a fresh appraisal. 

The following members of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation were in attendance at the Congress: Nina H. Adlerblum, 
H. G. Alexander, David Baumgardt, Elizabeth Flower, B. A. G. 
Fuller, Charles W. Hendel, Edgar H. Henderson, Cornelius 
Krusé, James S. Fulton, Radoslav H. Tsanoff, Roy Wood Sellars, 
and James Waters. 

It was a surprise to all North Americans to see how philosophy 
is prized in Latin America, if one can judge by the attention 
given to the Congress by the press: the discussions of the Con- 
gress, excellently reported, were first-page news every day dur- 
ing the ten days of the Congress. The University authorities 
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and those of the federal district and the nation, as well as the 
North American and French embassies, vied with each other in 
making our visit memorable. A most remarkable exhibition of 
paintings by Diego Rivera, showing examples of his painting 
from his earliest academic period in France and Spain to the 
present, filled the large rooms of Bellas Artes and were much 
admired by the delegates. The Mexican Organizing Committee, 
whose executive committee consisted of Samuel Ramos, Eduardo 
Garcia Maynez, Leopolda Zea, and Luis Villoro (secretary), de- 
serves much praise for having made of this Congress a brilliant 
success. The next, the Fourth, Congress will be held in Havana, 
Cuba, in 1953, and will be called Congreso José Marti in honor 
of the centenary of the birth of José Marti. Meanwhile an Inter- 
American Committee, elected by the Congress, is engaged in 
drafting the Constitution and By-laws for the Inter-American 
Federation of Philosophical Societies, the creation of which had 
already been voted in principle at the Second Inter-American 
Congress, but no further action had been taken. The members 
of this Drafting Committee are Leopolda Zea, Samuel Ramos 
(Mexico), Risieri Frondizi (Argentina), Francisco Miro Quesada 
(Peru), Roberto Agramonte (Cuba), and Cornelius Krusé. It 
is hoped that the Constitution and By-laws will be adopted by the 
constituent societies before the next Congress. 


CorNELIus Krust 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Science and Civilization. Edited by Ropert C. Staurrer. Madi- 


son, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press. 1949. xiii + 
212 pp. $2.50. 


These are some of the One-Hundredth Anniversary lectures 
at the University of Wisconsin. The first four of the eight con- 
tained here are those of most interest to philosophers. Richard 
McKeon of Chicago gives us a defense of Aristotle against his de- 
tractors. While Democritus reduced the world to atoms, and Plato 
the reality of the world to unchanging Ideas, Aristotle treated 
time processes seriously, and tried to bring into his philosophy the 
rich variety of change and efficient cause and teleology. Lynn 
Thorndike of Columbia uses the resources of a vast erudition to 
show that the Dark Ages are dark to us because we do not know 
them well enough, and much may have been lost which would 
change the picture materially. If they did not yet know the 
modern scientific methods, their interests were scientific rather 


than literary; they really preferred the Timaeus to the rest of 
Plato. 
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Max Black denies there is any one scientific method. The 
development of modern science is the concrescence of many lines 
of work and many methods. Ernest Nagel, in ‘‘The Meaning of 
Reduction in the Natural Sciences,’’ raises the philosophical ques- 
tion, as he settles the scientific one, by his excellent statement of 
how reduction of a science to a more fundamental one is accom- 
plished. Philosophers have sought the reduction of the hetero- 
geneous variety of things ever since Thales said the world was 
water, and Democritus said ‘‘in reality there are only atoms and 
the void.’’ Yet Plato warned us that we must somehow ‘‘save the 
appearances,’’ and Bishop Butler added that ‘‘each thing is what 
it is and not some other thing.’’ Newton brought into one great 
‘‘synthesis’’ the fall of the stone and the motions of the moon and 
the comets, the swing of the pendulum, the movements of the tides, 
the precession of the equinoxes. In what sense is deduction of 
this sort tautology, and is it in no sense a real synthesis? The 
idealists seem wiser in saying there is here ‘‘identity in differ- 
ence,’’ the ‘‘concrete universal.’’ But the trouble is that they 
think this is a solution of the problem, and not a restatement of it. 
The reviewer would therefore say that in addition to Nagel’s sci- 
entific exposition there is needed a philosophical examination of 
the relation of deduction to reduction and synthesis. 


H. T. C. 





NEW BOOKS AND CURRENT JOURNALS 


Everett, John R.: Religion in Human Experience. An Intro- 
duction. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. xvii+ 
556 pp. $3.70. 

Keeton, Morris T.: The Philosophy of Edmund Montgomery. 
Dallas: University Press in Dallas. 1950. xi+ 386 pp. $5.00. 

Kershner, R. B., Wilcox, L. R.: The Anatomy of Mathematics. 
New York: Ronald Press Company. 1950. xi+ 416 pp. $6.00. 

Klineberg, Otto: Tensions Affecting International Under- 
standing. A Survey of Research. Bulletin 62. 1950. New 
York: Social Science Research Council. xi+ 227 pp. Paper, 
$1.75; Cloth, $2.25. 

Kraus, Herbert: Von Ehrlicher Kriegfiihrung und Gerechtem 
Friedensschluss. Eine Studie iiber Immanuel Kant. (Recht und 
Staat, 149.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1950. 
23 pp. 

Rader, Melvin: Ethics and Society. An Appraisal of Social 
Ideals. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. xii + 401 
pp. $3.25. 


- 
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Smith, Vincent Edward: Philosophical Physics. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1950. xv +472 pp. $4.00. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocréT& FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 43° Année, 
No. 1. Les Nombres et 1’infini en physique et en mathématiques: 
Ed. Bauer. Discussion. 

Tueor1a. Volume XVI, Part 1. Physikalistischer und psy- 
chologistischer Positivismus: Ernst von Aster. Probleme des Ex- 
istenzbegriffes: Hugo Bergmann. Some Reflections on Sociometry 
and its Limitations: Theodor Geiger. Problems of Scaling in 
Modern Psychometrics: Torsten Husén. Bemerkungen zum Be- 
griff ‘‘Sinnesdatum’’ in der Diskussion der letzten Jahre: Konrad 
Marc-Wogau. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE ForscHuNG. Band IV, Heft 
1. Anthropologie und Ontologie: Paul Haberlin. Die Zeitfolge 
der platonischen Gesprache: Max Wundt. Ideogonie: Willy Hell- 
pach. Das Experiment, seine Voraussetzungen und Grenzen: Alf 
Nyman. 

PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. 60. Band, 1. Heft. Gedenkrede 
fiir Prof. Dr. Matthias Meier: H. M. Elzer. Die Gottesidee bei 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe: Fritz Joachim von Rintelen. Eine 
Schiilerarbeit aus der mittleren Akademie: Heinz Schmeken. Pas- 
cals Apologie nach den neuesten kritischen Arbeiten: August 
Viatte. Der junge Solowjew: Wladimir Szylkarski. Der Mensch 
in seinem Dasein: Georg Siegmund. Uber den psychologischen 
Epiphéinomenalismus in der heutigen Psychologie: Maria Krude- 
wig. Zur Frage der Notwendigkeit des Schépfungswillens Gottes: 
Robert Spaemann. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The third Allgemeine Deutsche Kongress fiir Philosophie will 
be held in Bremen, Germany, October 2-6, 1950. Professor Dr. 
Helmuth Plessner, Professor Dr. V. Rintelen, and Dr. Hermann 
Wein are preparing plans for the meeting. Communications 
should be addressed to the Congress Bureau, Richard- Dehmel- 
Strasse 7, Bremen, Germany. It is contemplated to hold symposia 
on the following topics: Macht und Recht; Der historische Material- 
ismus und das Problem der Ideologie; Die philosophischen Voraus- 
setzungen der Logistik; Das Umweltproblem; Fragen der Natur- 
philosophie; Das Problem des menschlichen Bewusstseins, der 
Sprache und der Dichtung. 








Announcing 








a new edition of 


Kant’s Prolegomena 
to any Future Metaphysics 


‘Professor Lewis W. Beck has extensively revised 
the Mahaffy-Carus: translation and contributed a 
new Introduction. (“Little Library of Liberal 
Arts.’’) 


Ready for the Fall Paper ed. 65 cents 











Recent publication 





Royce’s Social Infinite 
The Community of Interpretation 


. BY JOHN EDWIN SMITH 


Evaluates the much-neglected idea of community in which the religious 
aspect of his philosophy culminates. It also outlines the background of 
his community metaphysic to be found in the logic of Charles S. Peirce, 
and concentrates attention on the use which Royce made of Peirce’s theory 
of signs and interpretation for his analysis of Christianity. 


The author is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 


xili + 176 pages $2.75 


THE LIBERAL ARTS PRESS 
153 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


























We are proud to announce 


for publication in May 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS 


by Edwin T. Mitchell 


Professor of Philosophy, University of Texas 








: new book for college courses—the fruit of many 

years of thinking and reflection by a distinguished 
ethicist—is a general introduction to the theory and 
method of ethics. The book emphasizes theory of 
ethics and presents a definite theory, meliorism, a point 
of view derived mainly from the journal articles of 
Dean A. P. Brogan. This is its first exposition in 
book form. 


In Part I the volume applies the tools of analytical 
definition, relational logic and pragmatic testing to the 
understanding of the moral order. It presents a 
method of dealing with problems of choice and avoid- 
ance, with illustrations heavily drawn from current 
social problems. 


Part ITI constitutes a short history of ethical theory © 
and is intended primarily as alternative systems to the 
theory presented in Part I. 


The book is a cogent and lucid contribution in the 
field of ethics. 


About 600 pages 








Write for free examination copies 


College Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 

















